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holds that "only a broad furrow marked the boundary
between neighbour and neighbour ". " Certainly there were
balks in open fields, but they were relatively few, and their
purpose was not, mainly, the division of holdings " *.
1 Statutes at Large, viii. 304.
2 Orwin, The Open Fields, 33, 43, 47, 126.
(i) Page 69, note a
Originally an ' acre * was the measure of as much land
" as a yoke of oxen could plough in a day " *. It is in this
sense that the customary acre of mediaeval agrarian docu-
ments is applied.
1 The Oxford English Dictionary.
(z) Page 70, note i
The term selion in the passage quoted in the text is one
of the names given to the parallel widths into which a field
was divided by the action of the plough1.
1 For rigs, dales, stitches, gores, headlands, skotts, butts, see Prothero,
English Farming, Past and Present, 24; Orwin, The Open Fields ,33, 35-36.
(3) Page 72, note 6
After quoting the passage in the text, Mr. C. S. Orwin
in a valuable study of The Open Fields supports Seebohm's
explanation that the origin of the system of holding land in
scattered strips lay in the fact that " strips were allotted in
rotation, as ploughed, to the individual owners". He
writes : " The men of the community would go to work,
setting out a day's ploughing for each team, side by side. . . .
By the end of the working-day each team would have
ploughed one or more ' lands' [parallel widths]. . . . Next
day the village husbandmen would move on, to set out and
then to plough the section of the field next beyond the first
day's work, and thus they would proceed throughout the
ploughing season ". "As day's work followed day's work,
so one man's ' lands ' followed those of his neighbours, as
they all worked side by side through the open field ". " So,